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to  forces  acting  upon  it,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for
attributing purposiveness to it.

Washburn discusses the question of continuity of experience
in relation to the amoeba. She says (p. 45) : "It is equally possible
that in the absence of memory ideas [which Washburn does not
allow to the lower animals], not only must the Amoeba lack
processes of imagination and reasoning, but there can be nothing
like the continuous self-consciousness of a human being, the "sense"
of personal identity, which depends upon the power to revive past
experiences. It is even possible that the "stream of consciousness"
for an Amoeba may not be a continuous stream at all. Since its
sensitiveness to changes in environment is less developed than that
of a human being, and there are no trains of ideas to fill up possible
intervals between the occurrences of outside stimulation, the
Amoeba's conscious experience may be rather a series of "flashes"
than a steady stream. And for the Amoeba, again, we must
remember that even such a series would not exist as such; the
perception of a series would involve the revival of its past members.
Each moment of consciousness is as if there were no world beyond,
before, and after it.' Nevertheless, the behaviour of an amoeba,
especially in such actions as the capture of motile prey described
below, often involves a succession of co-ordinated actions., each
one intelligible only as continuing the progress of a previous
action and requiring a relevant succeeding action if the prey is
to be captured. It seems that we must therefore assume that the
'flashes' Washburn refers to are of quite considerable duration,
comprising in a continuous stream at least a short section of the
series of experiences making up the total life history of the amoeba.

We may suppose that learning in the sense of capacity to profit
by a former experience on a subsequent occasion increased with
the evolution of sense organs such as those of sight and hearing
which enabled the animal to perceive things at a distance. As
Washburn has pointed out, an animal which is only receptive to
contact stimuli must, if its response is to be effective, respond
immediately to the stimulus. If it does not, the action will be too
late, whether it is to escape from an enemy or seize a prey. An
animal which perceives its enemy or its prey at a distance has
time, however, to form a pkn of action before the situation becomes
critical. Hence there is much more scope for utilizing past
experience in finding the meaning of a complex of sensa, and for
regulating the course of the action appropriately to that experience.